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~ Memorabilia. 


[5 Medium Alvum for February, 1939, Mr. 
Eric Colledge has a note on the English 
Prose Benedictus, which recalls that old cor- 
respondent of ‘N. and Q.’ whose well-known 
initials J. T. F. will be found through so 
many years at the foot of some of the most 
important communications we have received. 
In 1874, at 5 S. i. 41, Dr, Fowler printed his 
discovery and restoration of an early fifteenth- 
century MS, in Northern English, a fragment 
of Richard Rolle’s English Prose Psalter. 
This is now in the Newcastle Public Library. 
The MS. contains—what was mentioned by 
Dr. Fowler, though later scholars have missed 
it~—an English translation and commentary 
on Benedictus. A text of this exists in MS. 
Lambeth 472, which has hitherto been deemed 
and described to be unique. The two MSS. 
show a number of textual variations. The 
Newcastle MS. omits one long passage, but, 
on the other hand, supplies two important 
omissions from the Lambeth MS. The effect 
of one of these omissions is to make the Lam- 
beth text surprisingly favour Martha above 
Mary, a seeming preference rectified by the 
restoration of the words from the Newcastle 
text. The tracts in Lambeth 472 have been 
ascribed to Walter Hilton, though the ascrip- 
tion has not been everywhere accepted. 


[s the Army Quarterly for April will be 

found a paper by Lieut.-Colonel D. A. 
Brown, M.C., Royal Signals, entitled ‘ His- 
torical Illustrations to “‘F.S.R.”’ It is 
largely composed of examples of the curious 
neglect of communications which the higher 
command has again and again shown in 
various campaigns. The difficulties here in 
modern war are considerable; ‘‘ it was much 
easier,”’ we are told, ‘‘ for the Greek com- 
mander at Marathon to send the news to 
Athens that he had won a victory than for a 
battalion commander at Passchendaele to 
notify his brigadier that the first objective 








fact, it does not seem clear whether he .was 
actually sent by Miltiades and did not rush 
off on his own accord. An example is given 
from Waterloo of the unfortunate result of 
sending orders by one man only. Napoleon 
sent a single staff officer to Vaudamme’s 
Corps with orders to start at 3 a.m.; but the 
officer fell into a ditch and broke his leg, and 
the Corps did not move till 7 a.m., aaa then 
only in consequence of pressure on their rear. 
Nor were communications better on Welling- 
ton’s side; his slowness in concentration, 
which has been subject of criticism, may have 
been partly due to casualness here. Colonel 
Brown quotes the hussar who brought an 
undated despatch in which time and place 
were left vague, which yet contained nothing 
less than the first operation order for a troop 
of horse artillery for the great battle. 

The importance of having a sound system 
of issuing orders during the heat of a battle 
is amusingly illustrated from Minden, where 
Sackville’s inaction in command of the Allied 
cavalry incurred suspicion of cowardice or 
jealousy, and brought him within sight of the 
fate of Byng. But the Commander-in-Chief 
had sent him a whole string of mounted 
officers galloping one after the other with 
merely verbal orders, 

The first is a Frenchman and delivers his 
orders in French and in great state of excite- 
ment. He is not understood. Another delivers 
his message to the wrong officer. A third de- 
livers a message to the right officer and in 
English, but it is the wrong message. 

It seems but natural that it is mostly the 
early days of a war in which neglect of 
this sort shows itself most blatantly. Not 
only are lines of communication apt to be 
inadequate; they are sometimes established 
and forgotten, like the telephone from the 
German H.Q. at Brussels which, if anyone 
had remembered its existence, would have 
rendered unnecessary the mission of Colonel 
Heutsch to investigate the situation of the 
First and Second Armies in front of Paris 
and his decision, so unlucky for his own side, 
to retreat upon the Marne. 


THE Report for the year 1938 brought out 

by the Metropolitan Public Gardens As- 
sociation (founded by the late Earl of Meath 
in 1882) is both, in its general tenor, satisfac- 
tory and full of interesting details. There is 
a page giving suggestions for the planting 
and maintenance of trees in public thorough- 
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fares and open spaces. The London plane- 
tree is, of course, recommended, though a good 
reminder is put in of its need for plenty of 
room. For the suburbs, catalpa, acacia, 
mountain ash, bird cherry, hornbeam and 
Norway maple are mentioned as suitable, and 
a few directions are given with regard to 
planting and support. There follows a most 
necessary paragraph on the evils of heartless 

runing. We have often contemplated with 
Sines the results of rash dealing with a liv- 
ing thing of which too many trees in London 
furnish examples. Among Projects in Hand, 
we noted that for forming a public garden on a 
small sloping site to the west of Chelsea 
Bridge, and also the intention to resist 
strenuously any scheme of road widening 
which should destroy the garden and fine 
seventeenth-century buildings of Bromley 
College, Kent. The efforts to obtain for the 
public freer access to square gardens are being 
continued with vigour, and there is hope that 
they may be successful in the case of some 
of those squares where the houses are now 
shops and offices. St. Giles’s Churchyard, 
Camberwell—two acres in extent and since 
1883 one of the spaces which the Association 
has had in its eye for a recreation-ground— 
is now, subsequent to an agreement between 
the Church Authorities and the Camberwel! 
Borough Council, to be laid out for that pur- 
pose. We observe that ‘‘ The Council’s desire 
is to keep the ground as a natural parkland (it 
has large well-established trees), remove the 
dilapidated tombstones and provide addi- 
tional pathways and seats.’’ We hope that 
the ‘‘ dilapidated tombstones ’’ will be dealt 
with by some competent person who realises 
their interest. The Custom House Quay — 
owing to fy Oca made by the Associ- 
ation—has during the past year been open to 
the public on Sundays. Before the war it 
was open on week-days as well, but this has 
not been found possible at the present day. 
The enclosure of Torrington Square—now 
included in the grounds of the University of 
London—will have buildings grouped round 
it, but is to be kept permanently as an open 
space, 


THE Revue de Paris for April 15 begins 
with a selection from the Journal of M. 
Julian Green. Those who have perceived 
behind the strange gloom of M. Julian 
Green’s novels the working of a mind pos- 
sessed of an uncommon power of insight, will 
turn these pages with lively expectation and 


will not be disappointed. There are notes of ! 
talks with M. André Gide ; reflections on life, | 








books, philosophy, religion; sketches of emi- 
nent people; sketches from travel—largely in 
America; remarks on the Hebrew Bible, 
which M. Green reads with enthusiasm. We 
give a passage on Keats, chosen because it is 
not too long to quote: 
Lecture de Lamia. Quand je lis Keats, j’ai 
Vimpression d’étre un ours dans un torrent de 
miel, car tout y est délicieux. Plus qu’un autre, 
je crois, Keats a eu ce don si rare d’ évoquer 
d’une fagon précise ce qu’il décrit & peine. Tout 
Vunivers sensible parait tenir dans ses vers, 
mais lorsqu’on y regarde d’un peu pres, dans 
Vespoir d’analyser cette magie, que trouve-t- 
on? Ici une épaule nue, la une boucle de 
cheveux dorés, la un narcisse 


THE number for April, 1939, of New York 

History contains a paper entitled ‘ The 
Beers Family,’ which was read by Mrs. Alice 
Curtis Desmond to the New York State His 
torical Association last September at Pough- 
keepsie. It consists chiefly of extracts from 
the family correspondence between 1814 and 
1860. The principal writers are Mrs. Mary 
Beers (the great-great-grandmother of the 
lecturer), her daughter Eliza Curtis and her 
son-in-law, Lewis Curtis. The best letters are 
to and from travellers, and—for the familiar 
letters of intelligent but not, it would appear 
extraordinary people—they have unusu 
skill, point and verve, and give a lively pic- 
ture of the life of the well-to-do in the 
America of the time. Mary Beers was a 
serious-minded lady. She writes thus to Eliza 
from Charleston in the winter, 1834-5: 

From mild air, we have now experienced snow 
and frost. The negroes say we shall have no 
at weather till after the races in February. 

he girl that waits on me I would give any 
money for, if it were lawful. I am in hope to go 
to Church to-morrow. The state of religion here 
is very low, none in this house if I may judge, 
I returned Mrs. Edmonston’s call yesterday. 
I expected to see some grandeur where the 
income is $40,000 a year. There was no show at 
all. Mrs. E. is the only pious woman I have 
seen. I have had a formal card of invitation 
to a ball. Your father wants me to go, but 
nothing would enduce me. 

On Jan. 25 Mary Beers makes report of 4 
ball at Charleston ‘‘in honor of St. 
Cecelia,’’ and later ‘‘ there is to be a ball m 
honour of St. Andrew’s day.’’ We confess we 
do not know why either of these saints should 
have been honoured in January instead of 
November. The trip seems to have lasted till 
midsummer and six months after her return 
to New York Mary Beers lost her daughter, 
who died in childbed ‘‘ during the Great Fire 
of New York which began on Merchant Street 
that day,’’ viz., 16 Dec., 1835. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BURNS, SCOTT, AND TURGENEV. 





! A REMARKABLE LINKAGE. 
THE more one penetrates into the byways of 

literary history, the more surprising 
becomes the number of unsuspected connec- 
tions or linkages. In some cases they may 
seem at first sight to be of the slightest kind ; 
nevertheless, they prove that a thread of con- 
tinuity runs through the annals of literature. 
One of the least likely linkages is here traced 
over a period of some fifty years. 

In 1786-7, when but a boy of fifteen, Sir 
Walter Scott met Robert Burns for the first 
and only time. The incident of the picture 
which so impressed Burns, and of Scott's 
being the one person present who could tell 
him the source of the lines quoted beneath it, 
need not be fully recapitulated here. Forty- 
five years later, on 17 Sept., 1831, Scott met 
the son of the poet, Captain James Glencairn 
Burns, home on furlough from India, whom 
he entertained at Abbotsford. 

The first leading link in the chain is sup- 
plied more than three years previous to this 
visit of Burns’s son at Abbotsford. When 
Scott was in London in the spring of 1828 he 
stayed at the Lockhart’s house, 24, Sussex 
Place, Regent’s Park. Anne, his daughter, 
was with him. On 22 April Anne and her 
sister Sophia (Mrs, Lockhart) took little 
Johnie Lockhart to Brighton for his health, 
so that Scott had Lockhart’s company until 
the latter, on hearing that Johnie was not so 
well, had to go to Brighton on 14 May. In 
his ‘ Journal’ under 8 May, Scott entered : 

Dined with Mrs. Alexander of Ballochmyle, 

Lord and Lady Meath, who were kind to us in 
Treland, and a Scottish party, etc. 
Now, the Alexanders of Ballochmyle are 
identified by most Burns students as the 
family of whom one member became celebrated 
in Burns’s poem, ‘ The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle.’ 
She was Wilhelmina, the fourth daughter of 
Claud Alexander of Newton. Burns met her 
in 1786. She lived to a great age, dying at 
Glasgow in 1843. 

It is regrettable that in his ‘ Journal ’ 
entry Scott did not give a more specific 
designation of Mrs, Alexander. This part of 
the first link is the most puzzling of all the 
chain. By courtesy of the British Museum, 
Ihave been able to trace two Mrs. Alexanders, 
who were living in London in 1828, viz. Mrs. 





Alexander, 12, Hanover Terrace, of Balloch- 
myle, Ayrshire, and Mrs, Robert Alexander, 
16-Sussex Place. Mrs. Robert, therefore, was 
in the same vicinity as that of the Lockharts’ 
house. But as Scott definitely states that he 
dined with Mrs. Alexander ‘‘ of Balloch- 
myle,’’ I am inclined to think she was the 
lady then residing at 12, Hanover Terrace. 

If this surmise be correct, she was very 
likely the wife of Claud Alexander II of 
Ballochmyle, who succeeded to the estate in 
1809. She was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Maurice Bagenal St. Leger Keating 
of Narraghmore, Co. Kildare, by Lady 
Martha Brabazon, second daughter of the 
eighth Earl of Meath. She died in 1845, As 
she was thus the granddaughter of the eighth 
Earl of Meath, the presence of Lord and Lady 
Meath (he was John Chambre Brabazon, who 
before 1828 had become tenth Earl of Meath, 
and she was Melosina Adelaide, fourth 
daughter of John, first Earl of Clanwilliam) 
at the dinner in London is easily accounted 
for. In addition, Wilhelmina Alexander 
(‘‘ the Lass o’ Ballochmyle’’) must have 
been Claud Alexander II’s aunt, for Claud 
Alexander I was Wilhelmina’s brother. 

In the ‘ Journal ’ entry Scott seems to have 
omitted the names of all who attended the 
dinner. It would appear that the omission 
of one guest can now be rectified in the next 
link of the chain. This comes in the form 
of a letter from Monsieur Alexander Tur- 
genev, or, as he himself gives it in the French 
style, ‘‘ Alexandre Tourguéneff,’’ who, in 
August of the same year (1828), wrote to 
Scott. The letter is composed in French, but 
I give it in translation. It has been tran- 
scribed from the collection of Scott’s corre- 
spondence in the possession of Sir Hugh 
Walpole, who has kindly allowed me to repro- 
duce it. 

It runs thus: 

I had the honour to be introduced to you, Sir, 
in London at Mrs, Alexander’s. You were kind 
enough to say I might come to see you in 
Edinburgh. This hope of being received by you 
has been, Sir, I confess, one of the most 
important reasons for my Scottish journey. IT 
have no claim on your kindness, save that which 
would make this universal—the admiration I 
share with the civilized world and my fellow- 
countrymen for one who has given them the 
keenest and purest of pleasure. I am a Russian, 
Sir, I was in bygone days a student in Russia 
and in Germany, and I served my country for 
25 years under the Emperor Alexander. TIT have 
kept a taste or rather a passion, perchance an 
unfortunate one, for the history of my country 
and of the North in general—I should like to 
make the acquaintance of the great painter of 
the past and of his country and offer him in 
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person an expression of my respect and admira- 
tion. 

Alexandre Tourguéneff. 
In a postscript he adds: 

With your 7 maomagyre I shall expect a note 
from you at Melrose (poste restante) where I 
hope to arrive in two or three days, after a tour 
round some of the Lakes. 

He finishes off with these three words: ‘‘I 
read English.’’ He dates the letter: ‘‘1 
d’Aout. 1828’’ from ‘ Keswick.’’ 

I have conjectured that Turgenev may have 
been one of the guests at the dinner party 
given by Mrs, Alexander on 8 May, 1828, as 
recorded in Scott’s ‘ Journal’ entry for that 
date. But it is curious Scott makes no men- 
tion of having met Turgenev on that occasion, 
and, indeed, nowhere else in the ‘ Journal’ 
is Turgenev’s name introduced. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, was it at Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s dinner party that they met, or did they 
meet at Mrs, Alexander’s house on some 
other date (on a less festive occasion) during 
Scott’s London visit, which, according to the 
‘ Journal,’ extended from 9 April to 28 May? 
However that may be, the question as to the 
exact date on which they met is of less conse- 
quence than the fact that, as stated in Tur- 
genev’s letter, at Mrs. Alexander’s they did 
meet. 

Until further correspondence (if such 
exists) comes to light, it is impossible to 
ascertain if Turgenev’s proposed visit to 
Scott in Edinburgh ever materialised. There 
is no reference to it among the Scott letters 
(in MS. or transcript) of 1828, almost all of 
which I have seen. No evidence can be 
gathered from the ‘ Journal,’ where, at the 
period (8 July, 1828, to 10 Jan., 1829) when 
the visit would have taken place, there is a 
blank of full five months. Moreover, no men- 
tion of it occurs in Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ clearly 
because it was impossible for Lockhart, within 
the compass of his work, to record all the 
numerous visitors, who, especially in the later 
years of Scott’s life, paid homage to him 
either in Edinburgh or at Abbotsford. 

The occasion for Turgenev’s being at Kes- 
wick is explained by a reference in ‘ English 
Literature and Culture in Russia, 1553-1840,’ 
by Ernest J. Simmons (Harvard Studies in 
Tuinpuratios Titerature, Vol. xii., 1935). In 
the ninth chapter, entitled ‘ Walter Scott and 
the Russian Romantic Movement,’ after stat- 
ing that Russian travellers made pilgrimages 
to Abbotsford, it is said that 
in 1827 A. I. Turngenev paid a visit to Southey 
and wrote to his brother: “I spent more than 


an hour with him in conversation about 
literature. . . . He then encouraged me to go 





straight to W. Scott, saying that he loved 
foreign . visitors who. are interested in 
literature.” 

Now, we have seen that the letter to Scott, 
written by Turgenev when he was in the 
Lakes, is definitely dated ‘“‘1 d’Aout. 1828.” 
Is the above “‘ 1827”’ a slip, or is it possible 
that Turgenev did not on that date “go 
straight to Scott,’’ or, again, did he go to 
Keswick and the Lakes in 1827 and 1898 
successively ? These are questions which must 
remain unsolved meantime, 

The last and most far-reaching link in the 
chain is given from part of the Turgeney 
genealogy. This Alexander, or “A. I.”, 
Turgeney is Alexander Ivanovitch Turgeney, 
the Russian historian, who was born at Sim- 
birsk in 1783 and died at Moscow in 1845, 
He was the author of a three-volume work, 
Monumenta Historiae Patriae, published at 
St. Petersburg in 1843. In his youth he began 
a translation of ‘ Macbeth,’ and he was among 
the earliest Russian enthusiasts of Byron. Of 
all authors, Edward Young, the poet of 
‘Night Thoughts,’ was his favourite. He 
maintained his interest in Scott for years, 
and in 1831 he reported to Zhukovski on the 
state of Scott’s health. 

His brother, to whom he wrote about his 
visit to Southey, is Nicolas Ivanovitch Tur- 
genev (1789-1871), for some time “‘ commis- 
saire russe en France.’? Now, Alexander and 
Nicolas were distant relatives of Ivan Serge- 
yevitch Turgenev (1818-1883), the famous 
Russian novelist. Their father, Ivan Petro- 
vitch Turgenev, was related to the novelist’s 
grandfather. Ivan, the novelist, wrote a 
short article about Nicolas Ivanovitch in 
which he praised his character and the good 
service he had rendered to the cause of jus- 
tice and liberty in Russia. Nicolas was one 
of the first to urge the abolition of serfdom, 
and in 1819 presented a report on the subject 
to Alexander I., who was much impressed by 
it. For this information about the Turgenevs 
I am much indebted to the late Edward 
Garnett, the critic, who secured these parti- 
culars from a Russian lady. 

Thus, stretching over many years, we have 
Scott’s early meeting with Burns, his friend- 
ship with Mrs, Alexander, who was connected 
by family with Wilhelmina (Burns’s “ Lass 
0’ Ballochmyle’’), his meeting with Alexan- 
der Turgenev at Mrs, Alexander’s house in 
London, and, as an addition, Alexander 
Turgenev’s distant relationship with Ivan 
Sergeyevitch Turgenev, the later nineteenth- 
century Russian novelist. 

W. M. PaRkER. 
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& Horren. 
Re ; i 

(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 nine nechentie, 

131, 147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273). (Imprint). 
Rassits & Harrow. (No name men- 

tioned), a bookseller in Little Britain. 1680. Rep Butt & Case or Knrves. Alexander 

(British Archaeological Journal, June, pes we'd can ~~ yey se wae SS 

1893). adenha reet, nex ornhill. c. . 

Racker. See Hanp & Racker. (Trade-card). 


RalLs. 


Rarnsow & AncHor. George Pym, silk 
dyer, successor to Richard Romman, near 
Barking Church in Tower Street. 1762. 

(Trade-card). 


William Marsh, silk 
1802. 
(Trade-card). 


See GREEN Ralzs, 


Rarnsow & Busu. 
dyer, Brook Street, Holborn. 


Rarnsow & Dove. A very usual sign for 
silk dyers. See Dove & Rarnsow in Larwood 
and Hotten. 


Rarnsow & Fan. Edward Blackshaw, 
haberdasher, opposite Tavistock Court in 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1772). 


John Wildblood, 
Lombard 


Rarnzsow & 3 P1IGEons. 
silk dyer, St. Clement’s Lane, 
Street. c, 1720. 

(Trade-card). 


Ram & Breecues. John Gooch, breeches 
maker, in Red Cross Street, near Cripplegate. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Rapuart’s Heap. (1) Mr. Ford, auctioneer, 
in the Hay Market. 
(Daily Advertiser, 18 Aug., 1747). 
(2) J. Hunt, printseller, King Street, St. 
James’s Square. 1783, 
(Trade-card). 


Rasp & Crown. Fribourg and Treyer,”6 
snufis and tobaccos, No. 34, Upper End of 
Hay Market. 1781. 


Raven & Ancoor. John Edwards, linen 
draper and haberdasher of small wares, in 
Drury Lane. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


_ 1% The firm was founded by Peter Fribourg 
in 1720 and still flourishes in the old shop at 
the top of the Haymarket. 








Rep Cross. John Young and Son, drug- 


gists, against Bow Church, Cheapside. 


(Billhead, 1744). 


William 
Cheapside. 


Rep Cross & GoLpEen Lion, 
Yard, seedsman, Soper Lane, 
1676. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Rep Harr. Mr. 
Fetter Lane, 
(Athenian Mercury, 23 May, 1691). 


Rep Har. [Cf. Carprnat’s Har in Lar- 
wood and Hotten]. John Diggle, goldsmith, 
near Charing Cross. 

(London Gazette, 7 May, 1696). 


Door. Nicholas 
Mortimer Street, 


Halsey, glass painter, 


Rep Lamp & GREEN 
Byrne, wine merchant, 
Cavendish Square. 

(Daily Advertiser, 8 Jan., 1748). 


Rep Lattice. See Green LETTUCE. 


Rep Lion & Ancnor. Jacob Hewitt and 
Son, mercers, in Gracechurch Street, near 
Fenchurch Street. 1764. 

(Trade-card). 


Rep Lion & Hatr Moon. Thomas Hooper 
(no trade mentioned), Lincoln’s Inn Back 
Gate, 

(London Gazette, 14 May, 1694). 


Rep Lion & Seven Stars. John Bateman 
and Nathaniel Nash, woollen drapers, West 
end of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

(Billhead, 1740). 


Rep Lion & Star. James Hebert, mercer 
and weaver, Fenchurch Street. 
(Billhead, 1740). 


Rep Lion & 3 Sucar Loaves. George 
Farr, junior, grocer, the corner of Watling 
Street, near St, Paul’s. 1763 and 1768, 

(Trade-cards). 
Cf. at Beextve & 3 Sucar Loaves, 1753. 
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M. Mrs. Milner, milliney, corner of 
Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill. 1705. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Rep Pare. William Caxton, printer, in 
the Almonry, Westminster. 1477. 
(Handbill in Bodleian Library).7 


Rertectinc Microscope & SPEctTactes. 
John Cuff, optical instrument maker, against 
Serjeant’s Inn Gate, Fleet Street. c. 1730. 

(Trade-card). 


Ripinc Hoop. Humphrey Wanley,’8 anti- 
quary, the corner of Chandos Street and Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. 1718. 

(Macmichael’s ‘ Charing Cross ’). 


Ring & Acorn. Peter L’Hemmedieu, 
goldsmith, Shug Lane, Golden Square, 
(Daily Advertiser, 26 Dec., 1752). 


Rine & Cuan. Joseph Wright, working 
goldsmith and water gilder, Cross Street, Hat- 
ton Garden. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Ring & Crown. John De La Fons, 
jeweller, West Street, near Seven Dials. 
1738. 

(Advertisement). 


Rinc & Cup. Chalmers and Robinson, 
jewellers and goldsmiths, in Walker’s Court, 
Berwick Street, Soho. ante 1773. 

(Trade-card). 


Rinc & Peary.”? (1) Louis Fury, jeweller, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
(Postman, 5 April, 1715). 
(2) Thomas Wintle, jeweller and goldsmith, 
in the Poultry. 1765. 
(Trade-card). 


Rinc, Peart & Case or Knives. John 
Worsley, jeweller and cutler, opposite Min- 
cing Lane, in Fenchurch Street. c. 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Rinc & Rusy. Thomas Muschamp,® gold- 
smith, Lombard Street. 1560. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 





77 At the bottom of the bill are the words 
Supplico stet cedura. 

7% Librarian to Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford. 

79 A very usual sign for jewellers, overlooked 
by L. and H. 

8 Goldsmith to Queen Elizabeth. 








—————. 


Risinc Sun, Bett & Breecues. William 
Percy, breeches maker, in Piccadilly, opposite 
Bond Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 April, 1745), 


Risinc Sun & Fox. Cecil Pitt, upholder 
and sworn appraiser, five doors from the 
corner of New Broad Street in Moorfields. 
1763. 

(Trade-card). 

See also at Royat Tent, Moorfields. 


Risinc Sun & Goipen Baty. William 
Harris, lace-man, Ludgate Hill. 1701. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.), 


Ristnc Sun & Har. Ann and Thomas 
Rossiter, hatmakers and haberdashers, New- 
gate Street. 1760. 

(Trade-card), 


Risinc Sun & Locks or Harr. John Doig, 
junior, supplied hair to periwig makers, Pan- 
ton Street, Leicester Fields. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Risinc Sun & Wootpracx. Thomas Saun- 
ders, haberdasher of small wares and pattern 
drawer, in Cheapside. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Rop & Crown. Andrew Archer, goldsmith, 
St. Bride’s Lane, Fleet Street. 
(Daily Courant, 3 May, 1718). 


See Hann & Rott. 


Routine Press ror Pictures. John Gar- 
field, printer and bookseller, near the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill over against Pope's 
Head Alley. 1657. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Rook & Trumpet. William Dyer, pew- 
terer, near St. Dunstan’s Court, Fleet Street. 


1667-1682. 
(Cotterell’s ‘Old Pewter’). 


Rook & WuHeatsHeaF. Richard Rooke (no 
trade mentioned), Fleet Street. 1695. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street ’). 

See also at Book & WuHeEaTSHEaF. 


Rose & Brrpcace. William Norman, 
bird fancier, in Wood Street, 5 doors from 
Cripplegate, 

(Daily Advertiser, 12 Feb., 1743). 

Rose & Crown & Seven Stars. (No name 
mentioned), a bookseller’s shop, Sweeting 
Alley, near Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 1681. 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol.. ¥-). 


Rout. 
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Rose & DoirHin. George Lambert, sold 
tapestries at London Wall, over against Little 


Moorgate. 
(Daily Post, 26 Oct., 1727). 


Rost & PoMEGRANATE. James Rowbotham, 
bookseller, under Bow Church in Cheapside. 
1559. 


(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Rose & Trea Canister. Thomas Kippax, 
tea-man, facing Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Rose Tree. Thomas Shelmerdine, book- 
seller, in Little Britain. 1698-1711. 


(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Rose & Wooupack. Francis Flower, haber- 
dasher, the corner of King Street in Holborn. 
1763. 


(Trade-card). 


Rowes Heap.8! W. Feales, bookseller, over 
against St. Clement’s Inn Gate, Strand. 
1731-1740. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Roya Bep & Cuarr. Mr. Gravenor, 
cabinet-maker (?), Great Ryder Street, St. 
James’s. 


(Foq’s Weekly Journal, 16 May, 1730). 


Roya, Ben & Crown. 
sterer, in Moorfields. 
(Daily Post, 9 Aug., 1725). 


Roya. Bep & Ruisinc Sun. _ Thos. 
Matthews and Eras’. Delafield, upholsterers 
and appraisers, near Salisbury Court in Fleet 
Street. 


Mr. Sivile, uphol- 


(Billhead, 1748). 


Rovas Bev & Star. James Rodwell, 
upholsterer and sworn appraiser, 2nd door 
from the corner of New Broad Street, facing 
Bedlam Walk in Moorfields. 1756. 

(Trade-card). 


Roya, Brstz. J. Pottinger, bookseller, 
Paternoster Row. 1760. 
(Journal of the British Archaeological 


Association, vol. xxxix.). 


Roya, Bisk-cake (or Brisket). Charles 
Dubuy, “‘who made y® Palace Royal Bisk- 
cakes at Paris,” in Norris Street, near the 
Hay-Market, St. James’s. 

(Trade-card and Billhead, 1747). 





& Nicholas Rowe, 1673-1718, Poet Laureate. 





Royat Bisxer & Wueatsnear. T. An- 
drews, confectioner, near the Great Turnstile 
in Holborn. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Royat Excuance & Dutcu Corre Hovss. 
Mr. Pockley, bird fancier, behind the Royal 
Exchange, in Threadneedle Street. 

(London Gazette, 26 Mar., 1691). 


Roya Excuance & GrassHOpPER. Roger 
Hudson, goldsmith, Lombard Street. 1682. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street’). 


RoyaL Faxconer. Abraham  Faulcon, 
playing-card maker. (No address given). 


ce. 1670. 
(Trade-card in Samuel Pepys’s Collection). 


Royat Hicuness’s Arms & WHEATSHEAF. 
F. Jones, purveyor of mineral waters, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden. 

(Daily Advertiser, 28 May, 1747). 


Royat Pornt. (See also Ory Roya Pornt, 
also New Royat Pornt). William Morford, 
haberdasher of small wares and drawer in 


Cornhill. 
(Billheads, 1707 and 1712). 


Royat Point & AncHOoR. Jno. Welch and 
Saml!. Sparks, haberdashers, near the corner 
of Queen Street in Cheapside. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Roya Pornt & INDIAN QuEEN. —— Par- 
sons, haberdasher, near the Mansion House, 
Cornhill, 1745. 

(‘ London Topographical Records, vol. v.) 


Royat Pornt & Star. Marmaduke Smith, 
haberdasher and pattern drawer, near the 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 1752. 

(Trade-card). 


Royat Tent. (1) Mr. Browning, upholder 
and appraiser, Threadneedle Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 1747). 
(2) Cecil Pitt, upholder and _ sworn 
appraiser, in Moorfields, 4 doors from y® 
corner of New Broad Street. c. 1770. See 
also at Risinc Sun & Fox. 


Royat Wripow (or Roya Wipow & Sun). 
Matthias Otto, Junior, ‘‘ maketh all sorts 
of widows weeds, robes, riding habits, sul- 
tains, banians. . . etc., against Bullin Court, 
Strand.”’ c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


AmBrosE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


XVII.—Mary Frances BILiincton, 


i. 
114, Warwick Street, 
Sept. 6, 1917. Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


My dear Cann Hughes, 

I thought it most exceedingly kind of you 
to remember my birthday and to send me 
such a charming letter of good wishes. One 
feels that in mere years time mounts up, yet 
I think there is a great deal in the theory 
that you are only as old as you feel. Gene- 
viere Ward on her 80th birthday gave me 
her reading of the line ‘‘ Whom the Gods 
love die young ”’ which is that their favourites 
retain their youthful outlook and interests to 
the very end and [| think I agree. 

I am hoping to go to France to see the 
work of the women at the Base in a few days. 
The War Office is sending out a little party 
of four women correspondents—on the sugges- 
tion I may say of the Society of Women 
Journalists—& this has delayed my holiday 
which was to have been from Sept. 1 and now 
is standing over till I return. I am delighted to 
hear of your little daughter’s good progress— 
every day will make her more and more inter- 
esting to you. We saw quite a lot of the fight- 
ing in the air on the last big raid. Charing 
Cross Hospital has not got a whole window 
left, but pr yp all the harm is outside. 

Again, with very many thanks & all best 
wishes, 

Yours Ever Sincerely, 

M. F, BILLINGTON. 

ii, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Hotel System. 
Hotel Vancouver, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Aug. 30, 1920. 

My dear Cann Hughes, 

. . . » We have now turned round, having 
done the extreme west point of the journey at 
Victoria B.C. It has been a royal progress, 
from the moment we landed at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia where the ships dressed rainbow 
fashion in our honour to now. The Govt of 
Canada gave us a State Dinner! Each Pro- 
vince has done the same. The Municipalities 
arrange all sorts of receptions: private people 
meet us with their cars & show us all the 
sights. It has all been a wonder-revelation. 


I hope you are well. 
Yours ever 
M. F. BILiineton. 








Mary Frances Billington was born at Chal- 
bury Rectory, Dorset, on 6 Sept., 1862, the 
only daughter of the Rev. George Henry Bil- 
lington, Vicar of Chalbury, and his wife, 
Frances Anne, daughter of the Rey. T, 
Barber, Rector of Houghton-Conquest, Beds, 

She was educated at home by her father, 
who was in his time a well-known coach, and 
through him became acquainted with the late 
Sir William Smith, the eminent lexico 
grapher, who was, from 1867 to 1893, Editor 
of the Quarterly Review. When she was 
quite a young girl, her father submitted to 
Sir William a paper she had written on 
Hector Berlioz, the eminent musician, and he 
had it printed in the Quarterly and 
paid for it. She afterwards wrote in 
the Rock and many other papers ‘and 
was then taken up by the late J, 
Passmore Edwards and became one of the 
writers on the Echo and the Daily Graphic, 
and was transferred to the Daily Telegraph 
under Lord Burnham as their chief lady cor- 
respondent in 1897. In this position she held 
many records. She was the first woman to 
enter and describe the Opium Dens of East 
London; she was the first Englishwoman on 
the top of the Eiffel Tower in Paris; she re- 
presented her paper at the funeral of Mr. 
Gladstone in Westminster Abbey and many 
other important events. 

Through her journalistic work she became 
acquainted with the late Duchess of Teck, and 
in her subsequent illness Queen Mary 
evinced the greatest interest in her welfare. 

While on the staff of the Daily Telegraph 
she travelled considerably. She was in India 
at the time of the Durbar in 1911; she went 
to Russia and other countries. One result of 
her visit to India was the publication of her 
‘Woman in India.’ 

From Nicholson Camp, Delhi, in December, 
1911, she sent me a postcard of the Cashmere 
Gate inscribed ‘‘ The noblest Mutiny mem- 
orial in India, for it remains as it was after 
Horne and Salkeld’s immortal heroism — 
with best wishes from the Durbar.”’ 

She was President of the Society of Women 
Journalists from 1913 to 1921, and was the 
only woman invited by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the Imperial Press Conference in 
1920, from which the second of the above 
letters was written. 

Miss Billington suffered much from illness, 
and was unfortunately knocked down by 4 
motor ’bus in London and lay ill for a long 
time at her London residence and in 
London hospitals. She died at her home 
in London on 27 Aug., 1925, and was 
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interred in the same grave with her father 
and mother in Chalbury. 

A detailed account of her appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian and The Times on 28 
Aug., 1925, and in the Western Gazette for 
4Sept. A memorial service took place at St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, and was very 
well ‘attended by all branches of the Press. 
Her last article, ‘ What is Personality ?’, ap- 

red in the Girls’ Own Paper for 

ptember, 1925. In the same paper for 
November, 1925, the following appeared : 

Mary Frances Billington made history in the 
newspaper world, but she made it quietly and 
unostentatiously by sheer force of character 
and the excellence of her work. Her gifts were 
remarkable: her personality still more remark- 
able: she was unique. 

Her other publications include: ‘ Women in 
Journalism’ (1903); ‘The Red Cross in 
War’ (1914); ‘The Roll-call of Serving 
Women’ (1915). I possess a very valued 
copy of the last inscribed: ‘‘ With all best 
wishes to my valued friends Mr. & Mrs, T. 
Cann Hughes. From the Author. M. F. 
Buuincton. Sept. 6th, 1915.” 


T. Cann HuGHes, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


E SITE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

IN 1655.—The history of the site of 
Buckingham Palace has recently been investi- 
gated by Mr. Christopher Hussey ; his account 
of it is published in ‘ Buckingham Palace,’ 
by Mr. H. Clifford Smith, 1951, pp. 12-24. 
On the western part of the site, now largely 
covered by the palace, there were in the 
middle of the seventeenth century a large 
house generally called Goring House and, 
immediately to the north of it, an enclosure 
called the Mulberry Gardens; the history of 
these two from c. 1638, when Lord Goring 
acquired the house, until 1672, when both 
were occupied by Lord Arlington, remains 
obscure and it is desirable that further docu- 
ments should be collected for it. One of the 
— is, how far the house and the garden 
ormed separate entities in actual use; a 
second, at what date the Mulberry Garden 

ame a place of entertainment. 

The following extract is taken from a comic 
paper, Mercurius Fumigosus, No, 47, 18-25 
April, 1655, pp. 374-5. The episode is pre- 
sumably imaginary; the ‘“‘Great Ship” is 
resumably the Naseby, of 1,229 tons, 
unched on 11 April, 1655. The word ‘‘ Bay ”’ 
after Goring House is part of the nautical 
style of the piece. I cannot identify ‘“ Com- 








mon Stairs’ or the Golden Fleece in King 
Street. The omitted passages possess no 
topographical or historical interest : 

Two Gentlemen and their Wives, going the 
Tuesday in Easter Week to see the Great Ship 
at Woolidge, but one of the Shee-Saylors, being 
afraid of the ankers, the Water being low, 
caused them at Common Stairs to tack about. 
and like Jasons, sail up Westminster Road to 
adventure for the Golden Fleece in Kings-Street, 
where after a Collation . . . having a fair 
Winde, they put in at Goring House Bay, where 
the Women landing in the Garden to hear the 
Niyhtingale sing, and to pick Dayzies, or pluck 
a Rose, &c. whilst their Husbands were disput- 
ing with Bacchus so hotly, that the Women 
returning, and seeing them much wounded in 
the achievement, desired them to desist, and 
to retreat home... one of the men... being 
let into Saint Jeamses Park, got the wall of his 
side, to guide him round the Park .. . at length 
all met, and going through White-hall, all the 
souldiers on the Guard could not make these 
two men stand, yet they got Water, and so 
landing at Milford stayers, they both run away 
without paying the Water-man. 

I have found only one other new reference 
to the area before 1660: in a letter, dated by 
Mr. G. C. Moore Smith, 8 Jan., 1653, 
Dorothy Osborne, writing to William Temple, 
mentions ‘‘ our Parteing at Goreing house ’’ 
(D. Osborne, Letters, ed. Moore Smith, 1928, 
p. 5). 

E. S. pe Beer. 


IX-CENTURY MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TION WIT.—Among old papers of a re- 
lative, an inhabitant of Worcester 1799-1874, 
I find a printed sheet, a proclamation in an 
election for the office of Mayor. 
The print is of the style of 1820 or there- 
abouts—it may be older. 


Elections appear to have been lively. 
PROCLAMATION. 


Tue UNFAITHFUL 
CITY oF 
WORCESTER 
TO WIT, 


Wuenreas, by the life of a skin-flint and screw, 
I’ve got to be what the world calls ‘‘ well to 
do,’’ 
And, by cringing and groaning, psalm- 
singing and prayer, 
Have gulled the soft lieges to make me a 
Mayor: 


AND WHEREAS, in the place of sense, learning, 
and merit, 
I’m amply supplied with a low lying spirit ; 
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Can come all the dodges—the pious, the 
meek, 

And have, as is known, a fair quantum of 
cheek ; 

Can bring to my aid, as occasion may want, 

Humility, humbug, lies, bombast, or cant, 

Sharp steel or soft sawder, whate’er does 
the trick, 

It makes little odds to a Pal of Otp Nicx. 


AND WHEREAS, one Count Boto, with Coun- 
sel of Devils, 


Director, Comptroller, and Captain of 
Revels, 

My rule has attacked, my orders opposed, 

My ignorance published, my motives 
exposed, 

And with crowds of his evil companions in 
vice 


Assembled last Saturday night on the ice, 
And with malice (for so from my Crushers 


I learn), 

With shouts and with jeers did my effigy 
burn, 

Decked with apron so white, and jacket so 
brown, 

As when a poor beggar, I came to your 
town ; 

And having let off a big bomb in my 
breeches, 

Excited the crowd by his gestures and 
speeches, 

To join in a holloa, which rent the night 
air, 


And finished by giving THREE GROANS for 
the Mayor. 


AND WHEREAS, I have evidence, taken on oath, 

That all classes of people were there, 
nothing loth 

To join in the shouts, the hooting, the 

isses, 

(And among them, I grieve, lots of well- 
brought-up Misses) ; 

Moreover that they, one and all, then and 
there, 

Did propose for the dignified office of 
Mayor, 

This very Count Boto, who a promise has 
got of it, 

“Will be my successor, and that’s the 
upshot of it.” 


Now, KNow YE all persons, whatever your 
grade, 

I think it an honour, a Guy to be made, 

And whoever you choose my successor to be, 

It matters but littlh—yea! nothing to me. 

For such my respect is; I don’t care a curse 





————.. 


If you find one that’s better, or light on 
worse. 


But whatever Count Boro & Co. may 
declare, 

I'll cant just as long as I please, as you 
Mayor, ; 

And, if that atch-rogue should in limbo lk 
crammed 


I'll make him‘ grind wind, if I don’t 1 
bed... .d, 


And since many women took part in the 


scene, 

I’ve made up my mind TO put powy 
CRINOLINE ! 

And all girls offending, the Peelers shall 
bear off 


To a CHURCH-GOING BARBER to shave all 
their hair off. 

So let it go forth; (Young Maids, have a 
care, 

For a terrible chap is a _psalm-singing 
Mayor!) 

Inscribe it on every blank wall in the Town, 

I can’t be insulted! I won’ BE put pown! 

THe Make. 


W. H. Quarrett, 


ELVILLE’S REPUTATION, 1847. — In 
the comic weekly Yankee Doodle, ii. 2 
(April 10, 1847), some three months before 
it published the first of Melville’s burlesques 
on Zachary Taylor and the Mexican War, 
appeared this comment: 
Important ir True—Mr. Herman MELVILLE’s 
forthcoming work, omoo. 
JosePH Jay Ruin, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


ENTISH TOWN, MIDDLESEX.—Ther 
used to be an idea that there must have 
been a circuitous and unrecorded invasion of 
N.W. London by the Kentish men, Prof. 
Ekwall apparently accepts this not knowi 
that the Cantaloup f yon: held land there 
that the place was sometimes called Cantloes 


W. P. HS. 


MODERN FOLK-LORE: THE CROSS- 
EYED.—I recently heard a bit of modern 
folk-lore which was new to me. If you meet 
a cross-eyed woman, you should turn your 
head away, and carefully not look at her, She 
is very unlucky to meet. If, on the other 
hand, you encounter a cross-eyed man, you 
should turn towards him and fix your eye 
steadily and long upon him. For this is 4 
most fortunate encounter; he will bring E 
great luck. My informant is a Cambri 
shire woman. C. BE. o 
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Readers’ Queries. 


Sa 


RNISS AND SANDERSON FAMI- 

LIES.—In recording the death of Lord 
Sanderson some of the London newspapers 
of 27 March mentioned that he was a direct 
descendant of Robert Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln in Charles II’s reign. Can any 
reader say how this comes about? Lord San- 
derson was son of Thomas Sanderson Furniss 
by his cousin Mary, second daughter of 
Edward Fisher Sanderson, of New York, and 
Endcliffe Grange, Sheffield. The last-named 
was of the same family as Messrs, Sander- 
son, of Sanderson Bros. and Newbould, Ltd., 
whose steel works are at Newhall and Darnal. 
The firm was formerly known as Sanderson 
Brothers, steel converters, of West Street, 
Sheffield, and of Attercliffe Forge. The two 
brothers were John Sanderson of New Hall 
and James Sanderson of Endcliffe Grange. 
I was under the impression that the last male 
descendant of the Bishop died early in the 
eighteenth century. Details would be very 
acceptable. 





Cuas. Hatt Crovcu. 
$2, Churchfields, E.18. 


ZAAK WALTON’S SECOND MAR- 
RIAGE.—Evidence as to the date of Izaak 
Walton’s second marriage, to Anne Ken, con- 
flicts curiously. According to the registers of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, it took place April 
2%, 1647. But the Ironmongers’ Company of 
London owns a chest, first described in these 
columns Oct, 24, 1885, inscribed ‘‘ Izaak 
Walton and Anne Ken was joyned together 
in holie wedlocke on ye Eve of Saint Gregory, 
Ano, MpcxLv1I1. Dom.’’ Saint Gregory’s day 
is March 12, so that the date of the marriage 
by this evidence would be March 11, 1648, 
New Style, eleven months later than the date 
given in the registers. And, as if this dis- 
crepancy were not curious enough, Walton’s 
daughter Anne (according to his own entry 
in his prayer-book) was born on exactly the 
date carved on the chest: March 11, 1647/8. 
What is the explanation of all this? One 
can hardly question the evidence of the 
registry entry, nor the equally good, and con- 
sonant, evidence of the prayer-book. Hence 
the evidence of the chest falls suspect. In 
the first place, of course, the chest—which 
was never heard of until 1884—may be 
spurious. I have examined it, and though it 
looked:authentic to me, an expert on seven- 
teenth-century furniture might feel differ- 





ently. In this case one must assume that the 
fabricator somehow confused the birth-date 
of Walton’s daughter Anne with the 
marriage-date of Walton’s wife Anne, 

Another possibility is that the carver 
inscribed the name “‘ Saint Gregory ’’ by mis- 
take for ‘ Saint George.’’ St. George’s Day 
is April 23, and the year in this case would 
be 1647, so that on this theory there is a vari- 
ation of only a day from the registry entry, 
a variation which may easily be charged off 
to the well-known carelessness of registry 
clerks, 

On the whole I prefer the second theory, 
though I still wonder at the coincidence of 
Anne Walton’s birthday with the date actu- 
ally inscribed on the chest. Can anyone sug- 
gest other theories? Is it perhaps more 
likely, for instance, that Walton himself, in 
ordering the chest gave the wrong directions 
because he confused the saint’s day on which 
he was married with the saint’s day on which 
his daughter was born? Or is it possible that 
the words ‘‘ joyned in holie wedlocke ”’ imply 
that the birth of a first child is a more signi- 
ficant ‘‘ wedding ”’ than a church ceremony ? 

To any who may become interested in this 
little problem—and [| hope there may be 
some—lI offer the following additional scraps 
of information, perhaps of no importance. 
First, the letters described in 1885 as ‘‘ ye 
E”’ on the chest are now illegible. Second, 
Anne Grinsell, Walton’s sister, in her will 
witnessed Sept. 26, 1647, made a bequest to 
“ Mistriss Anne Kenne,’’ though that lady 
was presumably Mistress Anne Walton by 
that time. 

Artuur M. Coon. 

The University of Minnesota, U.S.A. 


HYMES ON PERSONAL NAMES. — 
Some sixty years ago I was familiar with 
two sets of rhymes dealing with masculine 
and feminine names. I can only remember 
that 
Perhaps the worst of all men’s names 
_Are Quintin, Nicholas and James, 
and 
Gertrude is too gruff. 
I should be glad to know where the texts can 
be found. 
E. W. 


HE BROTHERS GOE.—About _half-a- 
century ago there lived two brothers 
named Gonineliowere Goe and Fieldflowers 


Goe. One, I think, was a popular preacher. 
KE. W. 


I should be glad to have details. 
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“MHE OLD PRETENDER.’’—It is obvious 

that ‘‘ James III’’ could be called 
nothing in France except ‘‘ Le Prétendant,”’ 
that is, ‘‘ Claimant,’’ to the English Crown. 
Is it known whose malicious wit first realised 
the political value of translating this inoffen- 
sive description by the English word ‘ Pre- 
tender,’’ which carries an insinuation that is 
not latent in the French term? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


4 NQUESTOR.’’—Can anyone tell me the 

date, and author, of the inscription on 
William the Conqueror’s tomb at Caen, in 
which he is called Conquestor, a word I can 
find neither in Du Cange nor in Migne, and 
surely not a normal Latin rendering of 
“* Conqueror ”’ ? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE HARCOURT FAMILY IN CORN- 
WALL.—Mr, W. Harcourt-Batn and 
others may be interested in the following. 

My great-grandfather, Samuel Hugo (d. 
1855, aet. 55), of Guernsey, formerly of St. 
Feock, Truro, etc., Cornwall, is always stated 
to have resided at some time before August, 
1841, at a place called Harcourt, of which 
our tradition records neither the precise situ- 
ation nor the nature, whether estate or vil- 
lage. This must be, however, I am pretty 
certain, the place called Harcourt at Res- 
tronguet Point, in St. Feock parish, near 
Truro, marked on the Michelin map of Corn- 
wall; Harcourt would be 5 miles due S. of 
Truro. Curiously enough, the Hugo tradi- 
tion and the Michelin map are my only evi- 
dence for the existence of this place-name. 

My younger brother, Thomas H. M. Hugo, 
in 1934, purchased a small nameless meadow 
bordering Route Charles, in St. Peter-Port 
parish, Guernsey, built a house thereon, and 
gave to this little estate the name Harcourt, in 
memory of our former connection with Har- 
court in Cornwall. Until then Harcourt had 
never, so far as ] am aware, occurred in 
Guernsey, either as place-name or surname. 

I should be interested to know whether 
Harcourt in St. Feock is a village or an estate, 
and also how it obtained its name. I imagine 
that it was so called by some owner previous 
to August, 1841, who either bore the surname 
Harcourt himself or had relatives who did, 
or who came from some such place as Stanton 
Harcourt. A fairly wide reading of Cornish 
books has revealed only one Harcourt con- 
nected with the Duchy; Phillimore’s ‘ Corn- 
wall Parish Registers: Marriages,’ vol. viii., 
p- 102, records the marriage at Lostwithiel 








of ‘Edward Harcourt, mariner, & Am 
Palmer,’ 10 Jan., 1792. This may be a clue, 
but Lostwithiel is more than 20 miles from 
St, Feock. 


F. H. M. Hugo. 
Maidstone. 


OHN BOURNE.—An engineer and author 
of technical works, he was born 1812 gt 
Clonow, near Dublin. His biography and 
portrait appeared in Marine Engineering 
News on Jan. 1, 1878. He is last known a 
taking part in the discussion on Sir J, J, 
Thornycroft’s paper at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1881.. When and wher 

did he die? 
H. W. D. 


SWIN FAMILY.—Can any reader help me 
to identify and locate one ‘‘ Revd, Mr. 
Oswin,’’ living circa 1778? He appears to 
have been the owner of, or perhaps the trustee 
for, certain lands in Norfolk, but he seems to 
have resided elsewhere. It is, perhaps, re- 
motely possible that he was the rector or vicar 
of a parish in London (? St. Edmund, Lom- 
bard Street), or of one in Norwich or Man- 
chester, but this is mere conjecture. I do not 


find any printed account of the Oswin 
family. 

EK. F. M. 

HE MODERN GREEKS: ART AND 


LITERATURE (See ante pp. 8, 156, 208 
268).—First, I would offer my most cordial 
thanks for the very satisfying and extremely 
interesting replies of Mr. G. Cararant, MR 
T. Percy Armstrone and M. Demetrius 
CactamManos. Reflection on them has 
prompted another question, which I now ven- 
ture to put: how far does any survival of the 
gifts for art and literature in which the 
Greeks (at any rate the Athenians) were once 
so uniquely conspicuous, now manifest itself! 
I am of course, aware that the political his 
tory of Greece has for many centuries been 
unfavourable for literary or artistic creation, 
but perhaps, after some generations now of 
independence, there may have occurred re 
vival of some kind. I should be particularly 
interested in knowing whether the modern 
Greeks evince any uncommon facility m 
sculpture and architecture, 

L., E. A. 


ARGRAVINE ROAD.—When and why 
was this name given to a London street— 

I believe somewhere in Fulham? Are there 
any other London streets named from German 


titles ? R. HJ. 
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BOODLE’S: ITS FOUNDER. 
' (1 S. x. 66). 


followin uestion appeared in 
rs. and Q° a the reference (22 July, 
1854), 
Who was Boodle, the venerable host to whom 
the celebrated Club in St. James’s Street owes 
its name? Gibbon dates several of his letters 
in 1772 to 1774 from this Club. 

Although I cannot hope that the querist 
is alive to receive his reply, the answer seems 
worth while placing on record in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
especially as the Club itself does not know 
the full name of its founder, 

He was Edward Boodle, fifth child and 
third son of John Boodle, of the Three Tuns, 
Oswestry, Shropshire, by his wife, Margaret, 
ne Jones. He was baptized at Oswestry 

arish church, 14 May, 1722, and died 8 Feb., 

772, being buried under an altar-tomb in 
Chipping Ongar churchyard, Essex. This 
tomb-stone is still legible and the vault con- 
tains no fewer than fourteen of the name be- 
tween 1772 and 1895, and two Mitfords, 1776 
and 1784. Edward Boodle’s nephew by 
marriage was Captain John Mitford, of the 
H.E.I.C., who has a mural armorial monu- 
ment in the church by Joseph Nollekens, and 
it is his two wives who are recorded on the 
monument in the churchyard, 

The death of Edward Boodle is thus given 
in the Daily Advertiser of 10 Feb., 1772: 

Saturday [8] died at his House in, Pall Mall, 
Mr. Boodle, formerly in Partnership with Mr. 
Almack of the same place. 

His will, dated 29 July, 1766, and proved 
% Feb., 1772 (42 Taverner, P.C.C.) describes 
him as ‘‘of Pall Mall, in the parish of St. 
James’s, within the liberty of Westminster, 
co, Middlesex, gent.’’ I think he must have 
died a bachelor. 

1 am giving a copy of the pedigree I have 
worked out to the Club. 


Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 
32, Churchfields, E.18. 


A SENTENCE FROM THE 
Summa Contra Gentiles. 


(clxxvi, 227). 


THE text of the passage quoted in the above 

query is given in the Leonine edition (1888) 
as “ Generatio autem, et corruptio quae est in 
inferioribus corporibus, ex motu coeli 





causatur,’’ iv. c. 97. This reading has a 
doubtful advantage in punctuation, and it is 
grammatical; but the version as quoted in 
the query is in full agreement with the rest 
of the chapter and may be treated as an 
alternative reading.! In some respects it is 
preferable. 

Though not strictly within the ambit of 
the query, a short consideration of the sen- 
tence and its context may be not unwelcome. 
The heading of the chapter—‘‘ De Statu 
Mundi Post Judicium ’’—sufficiently indi- 
cates the author’s scope of reference in this 
portion of the 8.C.G.  ‘‘ Generatio’”’ and 
“‘corruptio’’ are two of the six aspects of 
motus recognised in the Aristotelian post- 
praedicamenta. The former is “‘ transitus ab 
non-esse ad esse substantiale’’ while the 
latter is ex opposito the ‘‘ transitus ab esse ad 
non-esse ’’ or simply, the actualisation of the 
possible and the dissolution of the actual. 
St. Thomas, as a theologian, has been discuss- 
ing in the previous chapters the resurrection 
of the body and the final judgment which 
shall terminate that duration (time) the 
essence of which is succession. In the final 
chapter he passes in speculation to a very 
natural inquiry concerning the post-judg- 
ment state of the ‘‘ corpora inferiora ’’ when, 
in an everlasting Now, there is no succession 
—no before and after. 

It is clear from the writings of St. Thomas 
that, as used in the sentence quoted, ‘ gen- 
eratio’’ does not include birth, nor has 
“‘corruptio’’ in ‘‘inferioribus corporibus ”’ 
any connection with death, as we now employ 
those terms. For St, Thomas and the 
Scholastics, as for Aristotelians and Platon- 
ists generally, man is the central point to 
which all the perfections of nature converge. 
Man is the ‘‘microcosmos”’ to which the forces 
of nature are subservient and ancillary, in- 
cluding ‘‘ generatio’”’ and all the ‘ corpora 
inferiora ’”’ (quantified material substance) ; 
but when the functions ascribed to these are 
deprived of their proper objects it is reason- 
able to assume that the subjects in which such 
perfections (operations) inhere and through 
which they are exercised will cease to subsist 
as such. It is from this assumption that the 
author has evolved his teaching. St. Thomas 
accepted, for the most part, the views of 
Aristotle regarding physical phenomena, but 
with the notable exception of such of them as 
were not in harmony with Christian dogma. 
1 The reading in the query is that of the 
Editio Leonina manualis published at Rome in 
1934.—B.S.H. 
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It can be inferred from Aristotle’s teaching 
that he considered that the movements of the 
celestial bodies (better in the  collec- 
tive singular, coelum), operating through 
sensible qualities (heat, cold, dryness, 
and humidity), exerted a determining effect 
upon all bodies terrestrial (sublunary), 
from which he did not specifically except 
animated beings; but he is saved by his 
admission of freedom of choice between 
motives in human beings from suspicion of 
teaching a blind fatalism excluding rational 
agencies divine and human. (See Nic. Eth. 
bk. iii. ch. 7, trans, Welldon, and for the 
incorruptibility of the soul, S. Thom. Comm. 
de Anima Aristotelis, bk. i. specially.) 

That St Thomas followed the Philosopher 
so far as admitting such motor-agency as a 
causa instrumentalis, but not as a causa 
efficiens simpliciter is evident from his 
Summa Theologica, I. qu. cxv. a. 3, and not as 
imposing necessity upon human activities, 2b. 
a, 4and a. 5. St. Thomas’s doctrine is clearly 
enunciated in the Quaestio cited above, where 
he writes that ‘‘ corpora caelestia non sunt 
prima causa generationis et corruptionis 
eorum quae hic fiunt,’’ but he does agree 
with Dionysius that ‘‘ lumen solis ad genera- 
tionem sensibilium corporum confert et ad 
vitam ipsam movet et nutrit et auget et 

rficit.’’ (Summa Theologica, 1. qu. 1xx. art. 

, is also of interest in this connection.) The 
foregoing citations are sufficient to show the 
invalidity of any suggestion that St. Thomas 
entertained an idea that the motus of the 
heavenly bodies is the causa of human life and 
death. 

Adverting to the ‘‘ corruptio’’ caused by 
this motus in its complete sense as a 
“transitus’’ in quantified substances—the 
only sphere within which the term is applic- 
able ; it may be pointed out that the operation 
was always nr age to be extrinsic in a sense 
analogous to the statement that the sculptor’s 
chisel, or other tool, is the (or a) cause of the 
statue: so it is, and efficient ; but only within 
the limits of its instrumentality. 

Although astronomic determinism of birth 
and death cannot be brought within the limits 
circumscribed for themselves by  serious- 
minded Greek, Hebrew, Arabian, or Scholas- 
tic thinkers, it is not improbable that among 
astrologers and magicians there may have 
been some who claimed an intimate know- 
ledge of a causal power possessed by the 
heavens, direct or indirect; yet, even if 
serious, and not merely professional, they 
have not been numbered with philosophers 
whose ideas have had influence. 











Some indeed, of the Roman poets, as Lucn. 
tius and Manilius, expressed (in so far » 
their self-contradictory lines can be said 
have expressed anything which can be calle 
an opinion) ideas of such a causal power over 
birth and death ; but the least theistic of them 
ap some sort of a World-Soul e 

rimal Mover whose effects were orderly, 

Motus alit, non mutat opus, sic omnia tote 

Dispensata manent mundo, dominutague 

sequuntur. 
Hic igitur Deus et ratio, quae cunth 
gubernat, 

Ducit ab aetheriis terrena animalia signis, 

Quae cogit, quamquam longo summor 


recessu, 

Sentiri tamen, ut vitamque ac fata minis 
trent 

Gentibus, ac proprios per singula eorpon 
mores. 


Manilius, Astronomica, ii. 60-68, 
R. B. Heppre. 


Consult Ausonius, ‘On Gestation and 
Birth’ (Eclogues, VII. viii. 19-20) : 

Quarta in sede viget primi indulgentia solis, 

Suadet et infusus teneros coalescere foetus, 

The period of human gestation is nine lunar 
months. 


T. 0. M. 


XFORDSHIRE BELLS  (clxxvi. 244, 
283).—A more complex form of ringing 
than the Somerset ‘‘ crossing the bells ’’ is de 
fined in Morris’ ‘History and Art of 
Change-ringing ’ (1931), p. 614, as 

Cross-peals: an old term applied to 
“ methods ” of the more advanced type, ia 
which, while some bells go “up” others come 
* down,” and so “ cross” them in their work. 
Now obsolete. 

Cross-peals, he says, were invented by 
Fabin Stedman in the seventeenth century a 
an elaboration of ‘‘ plain-ringing” o 
“singles ’’ (p. 37). They were first described 
in Stedman’s ‘Tintinnalogia,’ 1668. It 
seems more probable that this novelty was 
what Drayton had in mind. 

W. W. Gr. 


' THE MARQUES DE BOLIBAR’ (clvii. 

131, 179; clxxvi. 245).—The Marques de 
Bolibar, the hero of Leo Perutz’s novel, is, a 
Mr. ArcH1BaLD SpPaRrKE correctly informed 
your correspondent in 1929, an entirely ficti- 
tious personage, and all the other characters 
and incidents in the book, Col. von Leslie, the 
“Tanner’s Tub,”? Lieutenant von Jochberg, 
ete. have no historical counterparts and are 
merely “ such stuff as dreams are made of. 
There were no German regiments in the set 
vice of the Emperor annihilated at La Bisbal 
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sad ‘‘La Monjita’’ would have had some 
difficulty in singing ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa”’ 
from ‘I Puritani’ in the winter of 1812, 
sinee Vincenzo Bellini’s opera was first per- 
formed in Paris in 1835. 

German critics do not classify Leo Perutz 
among their historical novelists, but consider 
him ar. author of tales of mystery and 
imagination. Paul Wiegler, in his volum- 
jnous and detailed ‘ Geschichte der Deutschen 
Literatur,’ writes that ‘‘ Leo Perutz, born at 
Prague in 1884, possesses a vivid imagination 
and the talent of a chess-player for skilful 
combinations.’’ 

The ‘ Marques de Bolibar ’ is not one of the 
most successful of Leo Perutz’s works, and is 
much inferior to ‘ Zwischen Neun und 
Neun ’ and the thrilling mystery story, ‘ Der 
Meister des jingsten Tages.’ 

G. CaTALANI. 


(BINNING-MATCHES (clxxv, 226, 267). 
—In the ‘ Wedding-Day’ among the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ is an account of the 
festivities connected with the event described. 
Barham speaks of the amusements during the 
evening in the Park, and says: 

Spare we to tell of the Horse-collar grinning, 

The Cheese the reward of the ugly one win- 

ning ; 
ETHELBERT HORNE. 


WN SEALS: ‘‘ BALINGER”’ (clxxvi. 
109; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—At the refer- 
ence you say that the seal of Fuenterrabia is 
eg ly the only one of ‘‘ a balinger or whale- 
at. ” 


But the old Basque whale fisheries are re- 
presented on the seals of several towns on the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay. ‘The seal of Biar- 
ritz contains a representation of a chalowpe 
harpooning a whale. The seals of Bermeo, 
Lequeito and Castrourdiales show views of the 
old Basque whale fisheries. They are repro- 
duced in ‘ La Marina de Castilla’ by Fernan- 
dez Duro (Madrid, 1892) on p. 218. 

The term balinger is new to me. It may be 
a misprint for baleinier, a word which occurs 
frequently in marine documents of Bayonne in 
the Middle Ages. It referred to a special type 
of vessel very seaworthy as ships went in those 
days, of eighty to one hundred tons burthen, 

vised originally for the whalers, but 
extended in use, first by pirates and secondly 
* voyages of discovery in the fifteenth cen- 
ury, 

J. Travis JENKINS. 

[Balinger in an Anglo-French form of the 
word which will be found recorded in the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. ] 





ATS ON ARMY STRENGTH (clxxvi. 

262).—I am told that a cat is “on the 
strength ’’ at the Tower. Cats have often 
been kept in stores of army clothing and 
allowed a penny or twopence a day for their 
ration of milk. 

An amusing skit about this appeared in an 
Indian paper in the ‘eighties entitled ‘ Rat 
Traps and Red Tape.’ In this, the War 
Office, for economy, declares a cat in one 
clothing-store to be ‘‘ obsolete’’ and directs 
it to be handed over to the Army Service Corps 
to be sold. Traps are issued instead ; a squad 
of soldiers, with woven rats’ tails on their 
sleeves as a badge, are detailed to manage 
them, exercised in a drill to develop the ‘‘trap- 
setting ’’ muscles which ended with ‘‘ Kase 
springs.’’ A monthly return to be rendered 
in triplicate stating the number, sex and size 
of the rats caught—mice in the column for 
remarks. For six successive months this was 
tried but no rats were caught while the cloth- 
ing was being devoured; the traps were re- 
placed by an improved kind, ‘‘ Traps, rat, 
galvanised, iron, mark II,’ with the same 
want of success ; so the officer in charge of the 
clothing was then asked what bait he had 
used. He replied that nothing had been said 
about bait, and so he had used none! 


C. A. Knapp, 


Bournemouth. Captain. 


I remember reading twenty years ago that 
Cambyses, King of Persia, son of Cyrus, once 
employed a contingent of cats in his Egyptian 
campaign. His soldiers drove before them 
a horde of felines, putting to flight the 
Egyptians, whose religious veneration for 
cats effectually forbade them to make any 
move which might injure any of these de- 
lightful animals. I imagine that Pelusium 
was the scene of this geste, and that Polysenus 
the Macedonian’s work on ‘ Stratagems in 
War,’ book vii. 9, may be the source of this 
possibly veracious tale (an insane monarch 
might easily think of a ruse which would not 
occur to the orthodox mind of a soldier), but 
I have no adequate classical dictionary at 
hand, 

F. H. M. Hueco. 

Maidstone. 


BUILDING - STONE FROM RUINS 

(clxxvi. 262).—Mark Antony Lower, 
F.S.A., in his ‘Contributions to Litera- 
ture Historical, Antiquarian, and Metrical,’ 
London, 1854, has at pp. 241-256 an account 
of ‘An Antiquarian Pilgrimage in Nor- 
mandy ’ undertaken in June, 1849. He re- 
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cords that in 1835 the ruins of the castle of 
Bellencombre on the river Varenne (the 
ancient cradle of the de Warennes) were sold, 
along with the site, by the Godard de Belbeuf 
family to a small proprietor named Dillard 
for 10,000 f. Dillard sold the stone retail; 
ancient tiles were turned into cement and 
the mortar counted as common sand, secun- 
dum Lower, who interviewed M. Dillard. 
18,000 feet of freestone were sold of the 
material from the entrance towers. The 
chapel was demolished. Dillard appears to 
have done enormous damage, but Lower’s 
strictures appear to me to be a little intem- 
perate, for Dillard was after all only dealing 
with what was absolutely his own property. 
One should rather blame those who sold the 
castle so heedlessly into his hands. M. Dil- 
lard is also censured in the Abbé Cochet’s 
‘Les Eglises de l’Arrondissement de Dieppe ’ 
(1846). Part of Lower’s article appears in 
the ‘ Collections’ of the Sussex Archaeologi- 
cal Society, vol. iii., and, in translation, in 
the Revue de Rouen. 

Possibly works on the activities of the 
Bande Noire might give information of the 
type required by M. U. H. R. 

Lower states, op. cit., p. 243, that most of 
the houses of the little town of Longueville, 
near Dieppe, have been constructed out of the 
materials of the adjacent Cluniac Abbey, 
founded about 1084. He does not state 
whether the transfer of material was by sale 
or by theft or licence. It would be possible 
to give innumerable instances of stone being 
taken from one building to use in another, 
frequently when a landowner desired a more 
commodious house in place of his ancestral 
mansion. M, U. H. R. is apparently not 
interested in such instances, except where 
definite indications of the legal or illegal 
form of transfer can be stated. In the Chan- 
nel Islands the ancient arched granite door- 
ways of farmhouses, generally of five pieces 
of stone and frequently with an inscribed key- 
stone, have of late years been bought and sold 
by themselves, for addition to a newer house, 
as they are now much esteemed for their 
beauty. 

Canons, the Middlesex mansion of the 
Dukes of Chandos, was by no means a ruin 
when pulled to pieces, and the materials sold 
by auction in 1747, in separate lots. If 
interested, M. U. H. R. should consult 
Edward Walford, ‘Tales of Our Great 
Families,’ 2nd series, vol. i., p, 180. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 


Maidstone. 















One of the meanest acts of vandal. 
is of this kind 1 noticed at Aye 
bury, Wilts, during the Great War. Th 
ancient sun temple there had been broken y 
and large portions used to repair farm walk 
and to make local pig-styles. When the 
sacred circle was originally complete it must 
have been a more impressive sight than Stone. 
henge itself. 





Wm. Jaccarp, 


BADGES OF ROMAN LEGIONARIES 
(clxxvi. 227, 269).—From the coinage of 
Gallienus, one judges the badge of Legion 
VIII, Augusta, was a bull or a horned lion; 
that of IX, a wild boar. The bull and horned 
lion occur for several legions, and these t 
are not absolutely conclusive evidence. But 
they are better than no evidence at all. 


T. O. M. 


BOOKS ON CIPHERS (clxxvi. 262).— 

‘* Samuel Morlandus ’’ no doubt will be 
Sir Samuel Morland, 1625-95, diplomatist, 
mathematician, and inventor. An account of 
his life and inventions was issued by J. 0, 
Halliwell at Cambridge in 1838, and most 
of his writings will be found in the British 
Museum, 

‘Wits interpreter or the English Parnas. 
sus’ was edited and published by John Cot- 
grave in 1655. Reprinted 1671. He also 
compiled excerpts from old dramatists, 
arranged into commonplaces, under the title 
of ‘ English treasury of wit .. . 1655.”’ Each 
of these can be consulted at the British 
Museum, and likewise many other books on 
ciphers, by looking up the matter in the 
Subject Indexes, 


een 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


ITTY FISHER’S FAMILY (clxxvi, 262). 
—The late Horace Bleackley, in his 
‘Ladies Fair and Frail’ (The Bodley Head, 
1909) says that ‘‘ Kitty ’’ (Catherina Maria) 
was the daughter of John Fischer, a Lutheran 
German who was a silver chaser in Soho. 


A. Francis STEVART. 


MAx ADELER (clxxvi. 177, 232, 267).— 
The concluding lines of the piece quo 
at the last reference are: 
They put mustard plasters upon her in vail, 
They bathed her with whisky and rum, 
But on Thursday her spirit departed and left 
Her body entirely numb. 
A. Francis STEUART. 
2, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 
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The Library. 


A Critical props ae 4 of Editions of The 
Don Quixote printed between 1605 and 1917, 
Compiled and described by Juan Suiié 
Benages and Juan Sufié Fonbuena, Con- 
tinued down to 1937 by the First of these 
Authors and now Edited by J. D. M. Ford 
and ©. T. Keller. (Harvard University 
Press: Oxford University Press. 15s. net). 


ME: J. M, Ford in a Preface tells us the 
somewhat melancholy story of this Sup- 
the Spanish civil war, was just retrieved in 
time by an American lover of Cervantes, Mr, 
Carl Tilden Keller. The war had meant fin- 
ancial ruin to Sefior Juan Sufié Benages ; it 
plement, which, having been nearly lost in 
was but just before his death that Mr. Keller 
acquired the manuscript which he has now 
brought out as a “‘ record of the world’s hom- 
age to the Don Quixote .. , and as a fitting 
memorial to the indefatigable bibliographer.”’ 
Sefior Suiié had prepared an introduction to 
it, which is printed here as he wrote it. 

The Supplement adds more than 400 edi- 
tions of Yon Quixote to the 966 recorded in 
the main bibliography, bringing the number 
to a total of 1,369. These are in forty-nine 
different languages, and in order to correct 
a current error which represents English as 
the language possessing the greatest number 
of translations of ‘‘ la immortal novela,’’ the 
compiler has set out the numbers and dates 
of editions in the various languages in tabu- 
lar form. Naturally, the Castilian editions 
are the most numerous; in the seventeenth 
century thirty-one were produced; in the 
eighteenth, thirty-seven; in the nineteenth, 
208; in the twentieth, 155—making a total of 
431. The compiler notes, however, that as 
many as 138 of these were printed in foreign 
countries, and gives a list which ascribes 
fifty-one to Paris. According to the table 
the French versions come next in number, 
showing already as many as twenty-five in the 
seventeenth century and a total of 285. Fol- 
lowing these we have the English, with a total 
of 241, of which eight were published in the 
seventeenth century; and the German and 
Italian versions are the next most numerous. 
A note of the editors, however, warns the 
reader that there are several errors of com- 
putation beyond their control: the MS. had 
not received its final corrections and verifica- 
tions before the compiler’s death. It 
is interesting to note that within the 
present century Japan has taken a consider- 














able interest in ‘ Don Quixote,’ having pro- 
duced no fewer than nineteen editions in the 


course of it. Turning to the entries in the 
bibliography, one observes that the Japanese 
versions are mostly translations from the 
English, and also consist mostly of selections 
for use in schools. In fact, a large propor- 
tion of the editions noted in this supplement 
is of this character. 

The compiler in his Introduction points to 
the four examples that are of signal interest. 
The best of these is perhaps the illuminated 
manuscript in four folio volumes made by 
D. Nicomedes Carrero Ojeda, a work which 
took ten years to accomplish and which bears 
the date 1895. Another is a manuscript in 
seventeenth-century style executed by Sefior 
Gonzalo Bosch Bierge adorned with illustra- 
tions which the scribe pleasantly describes as 
‘‘hijas de mi aficion sin que en ellas haya 
parte estudio alguno.’’ The undertaking of 
such labours is certainly a striking testimony 
to the pride of Spain in Cervantes. 

The additions to the English translations 
include an American edition of Smollett’s 
printed in Philadelphia in 1811; and a re- 
vised translation based on Motteux, Jarvis 
and Smollett brought out in New York in 
1853. 

The entries—in which the unfinished state 
of the work is sometimes evident—are now 
and again diversified by pithy remarks—not 
always complimentary—or even by an anec- 
dote or two. The American editors deserve 
much praise for the way in which they have 
dealt with a work which, from causes beyond 
the author’s power to avoid, presented many 
difficulties, 


Rehabilitations and Other Essays. By C. 8, 
Lewis, (Oxford University Press, 7s, 6d. 
net), 


()F these nine essays the four we liked best 

are the first and second (‘ Shelley, Dry- 
den and Mr. Eliot ’; ‘ William Morris’) and 
the eighth and ninth (‘ Variation in Shakes- 
peare and Others ’ ; ‘ Christianity and Litera- 
ture’). Mr. Lewis is one of the best members 
of a new critical school the formation of 
which we watch with hope. The return of 
attention and of judgment towards the sub- 
ject matter, not only to our thinking carries 
with it promise of new life and scope for 
literature; it logically involves also attention 
to such matters as the vital unity of a work 
within itself, proportion of parts and the 
relation of ornament or verbal felicity to the 
main desi Criticism of late has dealt too 
much wit and with beauties of 


passages, 
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detail. The form of poetry most truly loved 
would seem to be the short lyric; so that ap- 
preciation has often tended to extract and 
consider something more or less like a short 
lyric from poems in which appreciation of 
construction would be more fruitful. 

Mr. Lewis’s central principle in the acute 
and many-sided study, intended to ‘‘ rehabili- 
tate ’’ Shelley in contrast with Dryden, is that 
vital unity comes first in a work of literature. 
His analysis of Shelley’s greatest pieces 
expounds their development in terms of the 
subject, whereas his criticism of Dryden—to 
whose qualities he does not fail to do wonted 
justice—falls chiefly on Dryden’s virtual dis- 
connectedness, the incomplete permeation of 
his most brilliant passages by their proper 
governing theme. Good as this is, the essay 
on Morris is perhaps better. We confess to 
a suspicion that Mr. Lewis reads into his 
author something more than is there; but, 
on more than one ground, Morris is difficult 
both as a poet and as a thinker to appraise 
justly, and here is given an account of him 
which comes as near as anyone is likely to 
come to plucking out the heart of his mystery. 

In the ‘ Variation’ essay we have a con- 
trast between, on the one hand, that trick 
of getting a given effect, by reiterating the 
same idea under a succession of different 
images, which was practised largely by the 
Elizabethans and many times with enchant- 
ing effect by Shakespeare, and, on the other, 
the form of poetical description in which 
Milton is excellent, whereby as in a natural 
order, and often with great simplicity of dic- 
tion, the proposed effect is produced by a 
development of one idea from another, From 
this he goes on to some excellent observations 
on Shakespeare, declaring and illustrating 
the opinion that Shakespeare’s prime claim 
to supremacy is the combination in him of 
“the imaginative splendour of the highest 
type of lyric and the realistic presentation 
of human life and character.’’ For this com- 
bination of poetry and realism Shakespeare, 
when come to his full height, makes a charac- 
teristic use of variation, whereby in the most 
signal instances—Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Othello—the speaker is felt to be himself a 
great poet: the poetry he utters being, as it 
were, not Shakespeare’s but his own. 

“‘The modern literary world,’? we read 
on p. 52, ‘‘ is increasingly divided into two 
camps, that of the positive and militant 
Christians and that of the convinced materi- 





alists.”” What, then, are the princip 
distinctively Christian literary theory 
criticism? is the question Mr. Lewis sets) 
to answer in the last essay. Nothing im 
New Testament points directlv to them, | 
our author has no difficulty in showing 
the modern insistence on what is called “ q 
tive’? as against the ‘ derivative,” 
‘‘ spontaneity ’’ and ‘‘ freedom” as agai 
‘‘ convention ”? and “ rules ’’—that the 
laid on personality and on originality— 
imply a general philosophy of life and Tite 
ture alien to Christianity. More than f 
a return to the conception of the poet 
some sort an imitator, a disciple, a serv 
of god or muse is return to an old concept 
which by putting the poet’s theme first @ 
the poet second, opened up great and sol 
fields for the poetical achievement and 4 
prevented the poet from falling into 
ludicrous over-seriousness about literatu 
Mr, Lewis finds a good deal to say upon fh 
topic, whether from the side of what” 
involved in Christian belief or from the 
of literature, and he says it well. 


WE have received, as Nos. 472 and 473 
the World’s Classics, Anthony Trollop 
pleasant book, ‘The Small House at Alli 
ton,’ in two volumes. Lily Dale, the hero 
—though the author himself felt that she ¥ 
‘‘somewhat of a French prig’’—has alw 
been a favourite with admirers of Trolle 
and, besides minor personages cleverly ¢ 
and alive, there is Johnny Eames, who, 
some fault may be found with him viewed) 
a piece of work, engages the reader’s aff 
tion, and is such a character as only Tro 
could have so amusingly imagined and work 
out, The weak spot in the story, in @ 
opinion, is Lily’s choice of the egregit 
Crosbie as a lover: but it will no doubt. 
objected that real life furnishes plenty” 
instances to confirm it as likely. It sho 
be noted that the end-papers give us 4 
of Barsetshire after the reconstruction of 
county by Mgr. Ronald Knox. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring tO! 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to giv» within pf 
theses—immediately after the exact headil 
the numbers of the series volume and 
- a the contribution in question is 
ound, 
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